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THE LOCH COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH 
DOCUMENTS. 


THE above collection, in the possession of 
Messrs. Darling & Pead, of South Kensington, 
is evidently the result of the nation’s charac- 
teristic—business care combined with the 
love of antiquity—is of exceptional interest, 
both literary and historical, and is the 
accumulation of centuries by one family, and 
handed down as the property of the eldest 
direct descendant. The last—recently de- 
ceased—on the death of his father intended 
to dispose to a general dealer of a number 
of boxes containing what appeared to harbour 
so much waste ; but the timely persuasion of 
a friend acting for him in the capacity of 
estate agent enabled the latter to secure and 
store in his office basement the whole, to 
await the owner’s pleasure. After some 
three years it was considered expedient to 
gain permission to inspect this so-called 
waste, one result proving the family to be 
of great antiquity, and through different 
+ generations to have occupied considerable 
prominence, especially in Edinburgh. 


| 

| In the charters of Dunfermline, a.p. 
| 1231, in the reign of Alexander II. of Scot- 
land, a grant of land was found registered to 
the names of Philip and Gilbert de Loch. 

Until the last few months both the name 
and the collection were lost to modern Scot- 
land, the last direct member removing from 
Edinburgh to London in 1800 to study law 
under his uncle William Adam, Lord Chief 
Commissioner, of duel fame connected with 
Charles James Fox. This was James Loch, 
the economist,” who became M.P. for the 
Northern Burghs of Scotland, and factor to 
the Sutherland estates in the early part of 
last century. The afore-mentioned business 
care is responsible for the private corre 
spondence of that ducal family being pre- 
served, one would imagine, in its entirety, and 
it throws an interesting light upon the 
political movements of the period. 

From the time of Queen Mary to the end 
of the eighteenth century members of the 
_ Loch family can be traced as prominent in the 
| affairs of Edinburgh. A grant of land near 
the Market Cross was made by Mary and 
her husband Henry to one Archibald Loch 
in 1564; whilst in 1570 another member of 
the family becomes the recipient of treat- 
ment of a totally different nature, ** he being 
‘hung by the Regent Murray in the raid on 
Castle of Brechin.” 
| Passing to the eventful times of 1633, 
| we find James Loch Town Treasurer of Edin- 
/burgh, and for this period the collection 
supplies an overwhelming number of papers 
| relative to Edinburgh. At a glance we find 
| ** The Decreat of the Lord Provost, Baillies,”’ 
| &e., on the raising of funds, ‘* wherein they 
| did resolve and ordayne his Majesty within 
‘the burgh in the most magnifik and soleme 
'manner....the Treasurer to borrow certaine 
/somes for his maj. receptyoun, propyne, 
| banquet,” &c., to the amount of 35,000 
'merkes, this amount being jointly subscribed 
by Jn. Macnacht, Alexander Clark, Patrick 
Eleis, and Robert Carnegie. 

A humorously illustrative sequel to this 
banquet appears some weeks after in the 
form of an appeal by one Henry Herper, 
‘*tailyour,”’ burgess, who to the Lord Provost, 
&e., states 
“that q® at his majesteis being here, the good 
towne haveing invetit a great many Nobilles and 
Gentillmen to the Bankit, and after dinner, 
Sundrie of the well disposit Burgeses, for the 
hon*’t and credit of the good towne, Did accom- 
pany a number of these Gentills in a way of 
merriment to the Abay Close, intentioning there 
to drink his maj. health,” 
he, Henry Herper, was in consequence called 
upon by William Moffatt, in the name of 
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the Provost and Baillies, to find wine- 
glasses. These he procured from ‘‘ Lawrance 
Stottis booth” to the amount of 
“twenty-nine punds Scottis,” “for which 
payment the said Lawrance Stott does 
dayly trouble him.” This appeal one is 
pleased to find noted by the Lord Treasurer 
as paid in full. 

Another document, consisting of some 
52 pages foolscap, is an account of “‘ Money 
Spent on the Fortification of Leith,” 
together with the names and amounts paid 
to those employed. This is in 1639, by 
order of the Committee of Estates; and 
it is of interest to note that ‘ Haydn’s Dates,’ 
ed. 1892, gives the 1560 fortification, but 
does not mention that of 1639, upon which 
James Loch, commissioned by the ‘‘ Comit- 
tie,” expended 12,400/. sterling. 

A MS. rime of 148 lines, entitled ‘ The 
Slow Policie, by The Man of the Moone,’ pre- 
sumably written about 1642, criticizing 
Charles’s Court and advisers, will in all 
probability be gladly welcomed by the 
antiquaries of Scotland. ms 

Tt is at present only possible to dwell 
briefly upon any period, for after the many 
hundreds of papers dealing with the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
one must pass on to a most valuable sequence 
of the Jacobean, wherein are letters and 
“calls to arms” signed ‘‘ James,” and 
addressed to the Stuarts of Appin, the last 
written just before Culloden. The flight 
after Culloden carried these letters to the 
Continent, where they remained for up- 
wards of thirty years before their apparent 
secret return to “Anne Stuart, spouse to 
David Loch, merchant in Leith.” 

At this point the question arises whether 
it was not David Loch and his wife who aided 
Ardsheil in his eseape from Holland. The 
present Duke of Argyll in his account of this 
in ‘Adventures in Legend’ mentions a 
Leith merchant as discovering Ardsheil in an 
inn in that country, and in the plan of escape 
the merchant sends for his wife, who arrives 
to exchange garments, or rather to clothe 
Ardsheil in hers, and so effect his successful 
disguise and return to Scotland. The family 
relationship is here established, which, by 
the way, is missing from the ‘ Jacobite 
Peerage’; and Ardsheil being a big man, 
it is possible that Anne Stuart was of a size 
somewhat corresponding. 

The continuation of this sequence takes 
the form of a schoolboy letter, written by 
John Erskine from school at Edinburgh 
in 1749 to his aunt Frances Erskine, spouse 
of James Loch of Drylaw, and accompanying 


her rooster, which had been lent to the boy 
for his school sport to fight the ‘‘ Whigs’ 
cocks,’ and which ‘‘ comes with bell 
around his neck—a badge of victory.” 

The last of this sequence is by the Earl of 
Mar in 1824, who in a letter to James Loch, 
M.P., expresses “ the thanks of an old man ”’ 
for the trouble taken and kindness shown 
in securing the restoration of his title. 
Here another question arises relative to 
Burke, who gives the Earl of Mar as joining 
the Prince of Orange. If there is undeniable 
proof of this, it seems singular that the title 
and estates should have been confiscated, 
had the allegiance been transferred, unless 
it was after the ‘‘ Call to Arms ”’ letter dated 
1715-16, which bears the signatures of 
both ‘‘ James” and “ Mar.” This would 
perhaps account for the confiscation, but the 
restoration not taking place till over a 
century later, the joining of William seems 
open to doubt, and the questioning of 
the point must be allowed as pardonable 
curiosity. 

The period 1796 to 1809 has already been 
lightly touched upon in the volumes of 
‘ Brougham and his Early Friends,’ recently 
issued privately ; but it abounds with letters 
of great literary and political interest 
awaiting the necessary encouragement for 
publication, while others deal extensively 
with Napoleon’s threatened invasion. 

Sir Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth also 
appear, and it is curious that the former in 
mentioning the heirs to the ancient estate of 
Linlithgow repeatedly writes the name 
** Pope.” The letter, although short, is of a 
humorously strong and characteristic nature. 
Thomas Campbell has left the original MS. 
of some of the early stanzas of ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming’; and the birth of the University 
of London is also described in the corre- 
spondence. 

To catalogue this surprising accumulation 
in full would not be giving it more than it 
really merits, but the interest exhibited in 
it up to the present has not proved of a 
nature sufficient to warrant even a brief 
record, which, however, has been begun in 
the hope of its receiving the necessary 
encouragement. 

The offer of a loan exhibition to Edinburgh 
is at present awaiting the acceptance of 
the authorities of the ‘“‘ good towne,’’ whose 
space, even now, is insufficient for showing 
their own possessions, so that they may 
reluctantly decline the offer. The thanks 
of all lovers of antiquity are due to Mr. H. B. 
Woodcock, of the firm of Messrs. Darling 
& Pead, for the preservation of the collection. 
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Any reader desiring further particulars 
relating to the collection will, on written 
application, receive a willing response from 

G. A. JACKSON. 

32, Harrington Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


JOHN WILSON PATTEN, LORD 
WINMARLEIGH. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
first edition, are some errors relating to 
Lrod Winmarleigh. 

John Wilson Patten (b. 1802) was 
the younger son of Thomas Wilson, 
formerly Patten, and eventually Wilson 
Patten of Bank Hall, Warrington. Thomas, 
the elder son, died at Naples, 28 Oct., 1819, 
aged eighteen. 

The father did not, as alleged in books of 
reference, assume the additional name of 
Wilson in 1800. On inheriting certain 
property in Cheshire, «.e., the Manor of 
Woodchurch, Hundred of Wirral, he took 
the name of Wilson in lieu of Patten, and the 
arms and crest of Wilson in lieu of those of 
Patten, according to a drastic clause in the 
will (which I have examined at Somerset 
House) of Thomas Wilson, D.D., Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, Prebendary of West- 
minster, son of Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, who had married 
a sister of Thomas Patten’s great-grand- 
father. Dr. Wilson of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, married his cousin, who was a cousin 
of Thomas Patten’s grandfather. 

In or about 1800 this Thomas Patten 
became Thomas Wilson. His two sons 
Thomas and John (Lord Winmarleigh) 
were at Eton in 1817 as Wilson major and 
minor (see Stapylton’s ‘ Eton School Lists 
from 1791 to 1850,’ 2nd ed., 1864, pp. 
90, 91). 

On 14 March, 1821 (the elder son Thomas 
having died in 1819), John went to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

At this time Peter Patten Bold was in 
possession of Bank Hall, and Thomas 
Wilson, his younger and only surviving 
brother, lived at Wotton Park, or, as it has 
been for many years called, Wooton Lodge, 
near Ellaston, Staffordshire. The latter 
was M.P. for Stafford Borough 1812-18, 
bearing the surname Wilson only. 

The entry in the Matriculation Register 
of the University is :— 

1821.—March 14. Johannes Wilson, 18, 
Johannis de Wotton Park in Com. Staffordiz. 
arm, fil. unic.”” 


That in the Subscription Book of the 
University is :— 

‘©1821. March 14. 
Magd. arm. fil. unicus.”’ 
These extracts I have obtained from the 
Registrar. 

The name John attributed to the father 
should be Thomas. This error is naturally 
repeated in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

The following is an extract from a letter, 
dated 9 Jan., 1909, from the Rev. W. D. 
Macray of Ducklington Rectory, Witney :— 

“*T was able to go to Oxford yesterday, and 
in our College [i.e. Magdalen] MS. Room I looked 
at a vol. of Dr. Bloxam’s valuable collections 
relating to all members of the College, at a list 
of Gentleman Commoners, and his entry at the 
year 1821 is: ‘ Wilson, John [Patten], only son 
of Thomas Wilson, of Wotton Park, co, Staff., 
matric. 14 Feb., 1821, aged 18.’ ” 

As to the difference in date, 7.e., between 
February and March, the Registrar suggests 
that perhaps John Wilson was admitted as a 
member of Magdalen College on 14 February, 
but not presented to the Vice Chancellor 
and matriculated until 14 March. 

In 1823, or possibly 1824, Thomas Wilson 
resumed the name of Patten. There is a 
tablet in the old Protestant Cemetery at 
Naples, in memory of his elder son, having 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Thomas Patten 
Wilson died October 28, 1819. Aged 18 
years.” 

In the Patten Chapel in the old parish 
church, Warrington, is a tablet in memory 
of the same. In this he is called Thomas 
Wilson Patten. Being a somewhat elaborate 
work of art, presenting in bas-relief two 
male figures and two female, as well as an 
urn and torch, it was probably not put up 
until a considerable time after the death ; 
if before 1823, no doubt Thomas Wilson 
had already determined to resume his old 
name, and to call himself Wilson Patten, 
when the opportunity came. This change, 
without loss of the Wilson (Cheshire) estate, 
was feasible in 1823, when John (after- 
wards Lord Winmarleigh) came of age. 

The following is from William Williams 
Mortimer’s ‘ History of the Hundred of 
Wirral,’ 1847, p. 283, s.v. ‘ Woodchurch’ :— 

‘* Dr. Wilson, who died the 15th April, 1784, 
by his will, dated at Bath, 1779, bequeathed his 
property in this parish to Thomas Macklin of 
Derby, Esq., with remainder, in default of male 
issue, to Thomas, second son of Thomas Patten of 
Bank Hall in the county of Lancaster, Esq., 
upon condition of assuming the name, arms, and 
crest of Wilson only. On the entail being barred 
in the year 1823, Mr. Wilson resumed the surname 
and arms of Wilson after Patten [sic] and his 
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Hall, Esq., one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment for the northern division of Lancashire, is 
at present lord of the manor of Woodchurch.” 

A foot-note refers to the genealogical 
collections of Thomas Douning Hibbert, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq. 

In the above there can be little doubt that 
“* Wilson after Patten’ should be ‘* Patten 
after Wilson.” 

In ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ 16th ed., 1822, 
p- 481, col. 1, appears ‘* Wooton Lodge, 
Col. Wilson.”? This is repeated ibid., col. 3, 
and p. 482, col. 3. In the 18th ed., 1826, 
pp. 483, 484, is ‘“‘ Wooton Lodge, T. W. 
Patten, Esq.” 

In the 16th ed., 1822, p. 442, is, s.v. 
“ Warrington,’ ‘Bank Hall, unoccupied ” 
(Peter Patten Bold, elder brother of Thomas 
Wilson, died in 1819 without male issue). 
In the 18th ed., p. 444, is, s.v. ‘Warrington,’ 
** Bank Hall, Thomas Wilson Patten, Esq.” 

I have examined the Warrington rate- 
book, and found— 

1821. Thomas P. Wilson, Esq. - 
1822. Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
1823. Thomas Wilson, Esq. 

1824. Thomas Patten, Esq. 

It is apparent that he resumed his original 
name in 1823 (or possibly early in 1824). 
No doubt the particulars for ‘ Paterson’s 
Roads’ had to be gathered a considerable 
time before the date of publication. 

Presumably Thomas Macklin assumed the 
name of Wilson in lieu of Macklin, and died 
without male issue in or about 1800. 

It is, I think, worth noting that nowhere 
in the Patten chapel—whether on the tablets 
or on the monument in memory of Anna 
Maria (wife of John Wilson Patten), who died 
1846, and of the same John Wilson Patten, 
Lord Winmarleigh, who died 1892—is there 
a hyphen between the two surnames Wilson 
and Patten, excepting on the brass recording 
the names and dates of those buried in the 
vault, including Lord Winmarleigh, and 
further recording that “‘ the vault was filled 
up and finally closed 14 July, 1892.” 

As to the allegation, e.g. in Burke’s ‘ Com- 
moners,’ that Thomas Patten ‘* assumed the 
additional surname of Wilson at the request 
of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, and by the 
testamentary injunction of his lordship’s 
son,” I have, I think, shown that Wilson 
was taken in lieu of Patten; and further, 
I have found no evidence beyond the modern 
assertion that the Bishop had any concern 
in the matter. Indeed, it is scarcely likely 
that one of ** the poorest prelates in Europe ” 
(see ‘History of the Hundred of Wirral,’ 


p- 216), who died in 1755, aged 91, should 
have troubled himself about a change of 
name which was to affect a man born in 
1770, and which was made a condition of 
inheritance of an estate which never belonged 
to him, but was bought by his son. 

Thomas Wilson (formerly Patten, and 
afterwards Wilson Patten) married, 1800, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Nathaniel 
Hyde, Esq., of Ardwick (not Urdwick, as 
given in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biography ’). 

It is asserted that his son John (Lord 
Winmarleigh) “travelled for some years, 
but returned in 1830. He was married 
to his first cousin, Anna Maria, a daughter 
of Peter Patten Bold, formerly Patten, 
15 April, 1828, at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (see Gentleman's Magazine, 1828, 
pt. i. p. 362). ‘‘ By her,” it is asserted, 
“he left a son Eustace John.’ The said 
Eustace John died more than eighteen years 
before his father. 

There were two sons and four daughters. 
The younger son, Arthur, born 1841, 
Lieut. Ist Batt. Rifle Brigade, died un- 
married at Quebec, 1866.° The elder, 
Eustace John (born 1836, died 1873), 
Capt. Ist Life Guards, married in 1863 
Emily Constantia, daughter of the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne. By her he had one son 
—John Alfred, born 1867, Lieut. Ist Life 
Guards, who died unmarried in 1889— 
and two daughters: Constance Ellinor, 
who married, 1892, Col. the Hon. Osbert 
Victor G. A. Lumley; and Evelyn Louisa, 
who married, 1896, the Hon. Charles 
Harbord. 

Lord Winmarleigh had four daughters : 
Anna Maria (died s.p. 1869), married to the 
Rev. Robert Rolleston; Ellinor; Vanda 
(died s.p. 1861), married to Thomas Henry 
Lyon of Appleton Hall, Cheshire; and 
Elizabeth. 

Beside the bust of Lord Winmarleigh 
by G. Bromfield Adams in the Warrington 
Museum, there is one by Warrington Wood 
in the Town Hall, a poor production. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

St. Austins, Warrington. 


HALLER’S ‘ USONG.’ 
Ir is not likely that Haller’s literary writings 


‘are much read nowadays, but there was a 


time when rival translations of ‘ Usong’ 
appealed to the British public. It is a work 
that would now be regarded as a somewhat 
frigid imitation of the ‘ Télémaque’ of 
Fénelon with a veneer of the conventional 
‘** Orientalism” of the eighteenth century. 
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The British Museum has a copy of the 
English version issued in 1772, but does 
not possess that published in the following 
year, which, on account of the statements 


prefixed by the publisher, is of considerable | 


interest in relation to what Isaac D’Israeli 
loved to regard as the secret history of 
literature. The title-page reads :— 


Usong. An Oriental history in four books, 
translated from the German of Baron Albert von 
Haller, President of the Royal Society at Gottin- 
gen, and the Gconomical Society at Bern, &c. 
London: printed for J. Wilkie, No. 71, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; Heydinger, opposite Essex 
Street, Strand; and S. Leacroft, Charing Cross. 
MDCCLXXIII. 


The volume opens with a dedication to 
the Queen, by the translator. Then follows 


the 
Advertisement 
To the Public in General and the Booksellers in 
Particular. 

A Surreptitious English Edition of this Work, 
translated at second hand from the French, having 
lately appeared, the Proprietors of the following 
Translation from the German Original think it 
incumbent on them to acquaint the Public in 
general, and the Trade in particular, with the 
several remarkable circumstances attending this 
Publication. 

In the beginning of the year 1772, the Pro- 
prietors of this Translation caused the following 
Advertisement to be inserted in most of the Town 
and Country News-Papers : 

** In the Press, and soon to be published, 

Usong; An Oriental History. Translated 
from the German Original of Baron Albert von 
Haller, &c. Printed for C, Heydinger, opposite 
Essex Street, Strand.”’ 

This Advertisement being several times re- 
peated, the Proprietors thought they had effectu- 
ally secured to themselves an Exclusive Right 
in the copy of the said Translation. Amongst 
the Trade such procedure is deemed quite suffi- 
cient to establish a Property in any work trans- 
lated from a foreign language. 

Some time after this present Translation had 
been taken in hand, a German copy of Usong was 
presented to our most amiable Queen, by the 
desire of Baron Haller. After a perusal thereof 
Her Majesty expressed a wish of seeing it soon 
Translated into English. This hint was sufficient 
to set a Labourer in the Gospel Vineyard to work, 
the Rev. Mr. Pl—a zealously undertook the 
task, and Interestedly published his Translation, 
though he was informed, when he borrowed the 
German Original of Mr. Heydinger, that a Trans- 
lation was in hand. 

As soon as the Proprietors heard of this Rey. 
Mr. Pl—a’s Translation, one of them waited on 
him, with a view of accommodating matters ; 
but he then denied his having translated the 
Work, and expressed some knowledge of a 


Translation undertaken by some of his acquaint- 
ance, which he however thought would never 
be printed. Six days after (Nov. 13, 1772) he 
sent a letter to Mr. Heydinger, wherein he thus 


expresses himself concerning the Translation = 
‘*T did not know whether Usong translated in 
English, would ever be printed, but now I find it 
is actually in the Press, and the beginning printed 
off.’ A few days after his first volume was ready 
for publication, and the proprietors of this being 
informed therof, found that the Rev. Mr. Pl—a 
had himself employed the Printer and the Book- 
seller. They accordingly waited on him a second 
time, and offered him Twenty Guineas, besides. 
paying all expenses for paper and print, to desist 
from publishing his Translation; or to accept 
of precisely the same Conditions from him, and 
stop the publication of this edition. The Reverend 
Translator then owned his translation, but 
thought proper however to reject this equitable 
proposal. It was just, it was honourable, it was 


fair. 

Whether the Stealing into the world a Surrep- 
titious Edition of a Work, whether taking ad- 
vantage of the Advertisement inserted by the 
Proprietors of the following Translation, and 
selling upon that advertisement ; whether infring- 
ing upon an honorary engagement, rigidly observed 
by all men of rectitude in the Bookselling branch 
of business ; whether this be not dishonourable, 
unfair, and totally unbecoming the character of 
a Clerical Translator, who highly declared himself 
void of self-interest, let the Public determine. 
All that the Proprietors will say for themselves. 
is that at a considerable expence they have 
undertaken this Edition, and under every dis- 
couragement they have completed it, as well to 
assert their own, as to maintain the rights of 
others in the Trade; since, if those honorary 
engagements, which are now by Booksellers. 
deemed Sacred, should once be broken through, 
literary Property is at an end, and no man will 
think of undertaking a Translation, the right to 
which he cannot ascertain, nor secure the property 
thereof, 

The blank left in the name of the rival 
translator is easily supplied. The Rev- 
Andrew Planta, F.R.S., was ‘ reader to 
Queen Charlotte, and from 1758 until his 
death was an assistant librarian in the 
British Museum. He died in 1773. His son 
Joseph Planta was a distinguished anti- 
quary, became Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, and died in 1827 at the 
age of eighty-three. 

It is a little curious that the British 
Museum should not contain this edition, 
but it does not appear in the printed Cata- 
logue. WitiiaM E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Tue “ IcKNIELD ” or “ IcKLETON Way.” 
—I find in a map of Berkshire that the 
Icenhilde Way is called the Icknield or 
Ickleton Way. The spelling Icknield is 
simply bad, because the Icenhilde Way, 
correctly spelt, is frequently mentioned in 
old charters. But “ Ickleton Way” is far 
worse, because it is a desperate corruption 
made for no other reason than a desire to 
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insinuate what I believe to be untrue, viz., 
that the Icenhilde Way passed through 
Ickleton. This was an assumption made 
by former antiquaries, merely because both 
words began with the same two letters ; 
much as if we were to assume that model is 
derived from the Lat. monére because both 
words begin with mo-. The A.-S. name of 
Ickleton was Iceling-tun; and, as I have 
already said in my ‘ Place-Names of Cambs,’ 
Ickleton has no more to do with the Icen- 
hilde Way than Icklingham in Suffolk has, 
or the Ickleford in Herts. 

__My contention is that this ridiculous 
identification of Ickleton with the course of 
the old way makes an utter mess of the 
course of that way. The theory was that a 
man going from Newmarket to Royston 
would follow the road from Newmarket 
towards Great Chesterford all the way to the 
place called Stump Cross, about a mile 
short of Chesterford; and then he would 
get across the Cam as soon as he could (for 
the sole purpose of passing through. Ickle- 
ton), and then go across country where 
there is no very good road even now, till 
he regained the Royston high road. No one 
would ever have done anything so tran- 
scendently foolish. He would quit the 
great road from Newmarket to Chesterford 
some three miles short of Stump Cross, 
at a point twelve miles from Newmarket, 
and go a little to the right to Pampisford, 
cross the Cam at Whittlesford by the ford 
there, and follow the great road to Royston. 


Whatever direction the old road took, it. 
could not have been very different from | 


this at any time, because the route is so 
extremely direct and obvious, and the 
name of the ford over the Cam is still pre- 
served. 

I cannot believe that the idea of going 
through Ickleton would ever have arisen if 
it had not been for the unlucky accident 
that its name began with Ic-. But if we 
are to be guided by such considerations 
as chance resemblance, surely the road 
should have driven through Ickenham in 
Middlesex ; for this resembles the road- 
name in two syllables, and not in two letters 
only. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


‘ BEOWuLF’ : HEMMING OF WORCESTER.— 
After @ minute examination and a careful 
comparison—in 1908—of the handwritings 
of the’two MSS. now in the British Museum 
labelled MS. Cotton, Tiberius, A. XIII. 
and MS. Vitellius A. XV., I wish to give my 


The first MS. is the well-authenticated 
vellum of the “‘ Monk Hemming,” monk and 
afterwards Sub-Prior of Worcester, who com- 
piled by the command of Bishop Wulfstan 
a ‘Chartulary of the Church of Worcester,’ 
printed by Thomas Hearne (1728) under the 
title ‘Hemingii Chartularium Ecclesie 
Wigiorniensis.”. The Chartulary is identified 
as the work of Hemming under his own 
declaration on p. 132 in folio B, in the 
printed edition on p. 282. 

The Chartulary is written in verse arranged 
as prose. The handwriting is nearly all 
that of Hemming himself, and is in a good 
Norman hand. The names of persons and 
places which are in the Saxon characters are 
freely and readily written. A few of the 
charters have been copied for Hemming by 
other scribes, but all have been verified, 
and the signatures usually written by 
Hemming. 

Prof. Maitland, in ‘ The Victoria History 
of Worcester,’ has this to say of Hemming’s 
Chartulary :-— 

‘“‘ There is hardly a long series of charters which 

is of better repute than the line of land books 
which belonged to the church of Worcester. And 
where Hemming’s work can be tested, it generally 
gains credit.” 
The Chartulary has three divisions: first 
in order of date are the charters of the 
Conquest ; next come the documents and 
narratives relating to the ‘‘ Period of Con- 
quest”; thirdly, a brief survey of the 
lands held by the Monastery of Worcester. 
_Among the names of the ‘‘ Charter signers ”” 
‘are many of the names mentioned in the 
poem ‘ Beowulf.” 

The MS. of * Beowulf * was discovered in 
1705, and first mentioned in Wanley’s 
Catalogue. As this poem has been so fre- 
quently translated and discussed, it would 
be out of place to mention that it has been 
_ traditionally known to have had two scribes. 
|The second hand is said to have com- 
menced at the word moste in 1. 1939, con- 
tinuing to the end (1. 3183). Immediately 
following |. 1939 comes the story which con- 
tains the repeated words ‘“* Hemminges 
maeg.”* 

These lines are said by Thorpe to be 
barely intelligibJe.”*” I disagree with him, 
and say that these lines are the key to the 
author and scribe of the poem. 
| I identify Hemming as the scribe of the 


'whole poem. While there are slight differ- 


‘ences in the shape of a few of the letters in 


‘the handwriting of the first and of the later 


results to your readers for their further part of the MS., they are, in my opinion, 


research and criticism. 


only the differences in the handwriting of a 


| 
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man in his youthful days, when he had a 
style and pride in his penmanship, and of the 
same man later in life, when his sight needed 
a blunt quill to make his writing legible 
even to himself. 

The handwriting of Hemming in the MS. 
of ‘ Beowulf’ is, I claim, the handwriting 
of Hemming in the MS. of the ‘ Chartulary 
of Worcester.” As both MSS. are in the 
British Museum, my identification can be 
easily tested. Evetyn H. Lams. 

Hotel Keystone, San Diezo, California. 


AN IrisHMan.—This is a 
well-known name for an Irishman, and 
Teague-land is sometimes used for Ireland. 
“Teague”’ should rime with “plague,” 
and not with “league.” It represents 
—roughly, not exactly—the Gaelic name 
Tadhg, which is somewhat of a curiosity, 
as it contains the rare combination adh, 
pronounced like a diphthong. Another 
instance of this combination is the name 
Radhmond, which sounds like our Raymond, 
but is generally translated into English as 
Redmond. The odd-looking Tadhg is now 
often rendered into English as Thady, and I 
have even known it blossom into Thaddeus ! 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Burcoo.”—The ‘Statutes, Rules, and 
Orders for the Government of the County 
Hospital, for Sick and Lame Poor, Estab- 
lish’d in the Town of Northampton ’ (North- 
ampton 1743) contain (pp. 47-8) ‘ A Table of 
Diet for Patients,’ in four divisions. In 
‘Full Diet,’ breakfast on Wednesday and 
Saturday consists of ‘‘ A Pint of Burgotit.” 
In ‘ Low Diet,’ Tuesday’s breakfast is ‘‘ A 
Pint of Water-Gruel or Burgoit.” In 
* Miik Diet,’ supper on Monday and Wednes- 
day consists of “‘ A Pint of Boiled Milk or 
Burgott,” and on Tuesday and Saturday 
of ‘‘ A Pint of Burgott, or Milk Pottage.” 

These instances, though a few years earlier 
than the first in ‘ N.E.D.,’ throw no light 
on the origin of the word, save in suggesting 
that the writers of these ‘‘ menus ” believed 
it to be French. q.. ¥. 


“KEEP BODY AND SOUL TOGETHER.” — 
This phrase does not escape the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
but it is only entered as ‘‘ modern,” and no 
quotation is furnished (see under ‘ Body,’ 
963, col. 2, sec. 1b). One of Thomas 
Hearne’s correspondents used it in 1711: 
“We can hardly keep body and soul 
together” (‘ Collections,’ iii. 296). The 
collocation “life and soul” is twice men- 
tioned in ‘N.E.D.,’ under ‘ Life,’ 260, 


col. 2 and 3, sec. 3 and 5, but not as a varia- 
tion of this phrase. Yet it seems to be the 
older form, and to have attained the rank 
of a proverb. In 1673 Hickeringill quotes 
“to keep life and soul together” as a 
“vulgar saying” (‘ Gregory, Father-Grey- 
beard,’ p. 97) ; and Dean Swift in his ‘ Direc- 
tions to Servants,’ chap. iii. tells how the 
footman out of place steals a scrap “to 
keep life and soul together.’> More recently 
Thomas Miller, in ‘ Rural Sketches,’ 1839, 
p. 125, writes: ‘* as they say in the country, 
‘just to keep life and soul together.’”? Now, 
however, it has gone out of use, but it is 
strange that “‘ body” should be preferred 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PLANTAGENET DESCENDANTS. 


I am engaged on the volume of the ‘ Plan- 
tagenet Roll’ dealing with the descendants 
of Lady Elizabeth Mortimer and her husband 
Henry, Lord Percy (‘‘ Hotspur ’’), and sub- 
join a list of those persons and families 
concerning whom I am seeking information. 
I should be extremely obliged for any in- 
formation as to whether they have issue 
surviving, and, if so, where and from whom 
I should be likely to obtain particulars. 
The figures in parentheses indicate the 
sections, and are for my guidance alone. 
Please reply direct. 

I take this opportunity of thanking those 
correspondents who kindly replied to the 
queries at 108. vi, 407, &ce. 

Aglionby= Bamber.—Elizabeth, da. and coh. 
(1785), of Henry A. of Nunnery, wife of 

Bamber. (108) C 

Aston= Hodges.—Anna Sophia A., da. of Henry 
Hervey otherwise Aston of Aston, co. 
Chester, m. 1782 Anthony Hodges. (199) 

Atkins-Bowyer.—Col. Cornelius A.-B., C.B., m. 
Sophia Hopkinson, and had issue Wm., Hy., 
and Augusta, (225) 

Adams of Barbados and Middleton Hall, co. 
Carmarthen.—Edw. Hamilton A. of Middle- 
ton Hall, M.P., d. 1842, leaving 6 children. 


232) 

Poo: Hy. L’Estrange Miller A., Rector 
of Fouldsham (b. 1804), had issue Wm. Hy. 
L’E., M.A.; Evelyn, m. 3; and Dulci- 
bella Louisa, m. 3rd son of the Viscount of 
Kersebrique. (245) 

Astley. —Rev. John A. (b. 1734, Ist son of 3rd Bt.), 
m. 1762 Catherine Bell, and had issue 
Catherine and Lucy. (245) 
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Blake= Eagle.—Louisa Annabella B. m. 1827, 
Francis King Eagle, County Court judge. 


(2) 
Bastard.—Reyv. Philemon Pownoll B. (19) 
Belt.—Frances, Margaret, and Mary, das. of 
Robert B. of Overton, co. York, who d. 1667. 
(22) 
Boethell.—Hugh (b. 1658) and Mary, children of 
Walter B. of Ellerton, co. York. (23) 
Bethell= Mottram.—Lucy B., wife of John 
Mottram of Bishop Dyke Hall, Kirk Fenton, 
co. York, living 1665. (25) 

Bethetl= Bellingham.—Frances B., m. 1674, 
Henry Bellingham. (27) 

Boynton.—Francis B. of Otteringham, d. 1816. 
He had a son and da. 

Boynton= Lutton.—Constance B. m. 1741 Ralph 
Lutton of Knapton, co. York. (34) 

Bethell= Goodwin.—Matilda, da. of Sir Walter B. 
of Alne (d. 1622), m. Rev. Robert Goodwin. 
(39) 

Bree= Smith= Douglas.—Mary Anne and Julia 
das. of Rev. Robert Francis B. of Sydenham, 
b. c. 1780, and wives respectively of N. Smith 
and Capt. Charles Douglas of the Guards. (42) 

Bree = Sandys = Chapman.—Emma___ Charlotte, 
Sophia B., m. 1844 Rev. Edwin Montfort 
Stephen Sandys; and Laura B.-m T, 
Watson Chapman, Lieut. R.N. (42) < ° 

Boyle= Vernon.—Hon. Arethusa B., sister of 
3rd E. of Cork (d. 1704), m. James Vernon. 


(67) 

Bassett, William, b. 1738; Thomas, b. 1747; 
John, b. 1748; Charles, b. 1749, who had a 
wife living at Glentworth in 1811; Frances, 
b. 1731 ; Katherine, b. 1732 ; Anne; Lydia, 
b. 1742 ; and Charlotte, b. 1743, children of 
William B., Archdeacon of Stow. (81) 

Bertie= Bludworth.—Lady Louisa B., m. 1736 
Thomas Bludworth, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Orange. (90) 

Baird= Hoskins.—Henrietta Jemima B., sister 
of 7th Bt., m. 1836 John Hoskins of South 
Perrot. (126) 

Blakiston= Dunn.—William Ralph, Michael (had 
issue Anne, b. 1739, and Mary, b. 1743), 
Anthony, and Elizabeth (wife of John Dunn 
of Tudnow, co. Durham, and had John and 
Margaret), all children of Ralph B. of 
Chester-le-Street. (165) . 

Boyle= Nichols.—Henrietta B. (niece of 1st E. of 
Shannon) m. 1736 Wm. Nichols of Fooyle, 
Bucks.” (208) 

Bainbridge.—Matthew B. of Huglescote Grange, 
co. Leic., d. 1802, and had issue Henry and 
Isaac (twins) and Mary Eliz. (208) 

Bourke= Perry.—Lady Catherine B., m. 1830 
Rev. Hy. Prittie Perry of Newcastle, co. 
Limerick, and had Sam. Wm., Hy. Robert 
Prittie, and 6 das. (209) 


Browne.—Joseph Deane B., Capt. Carabineers, d- 


1878, m. da. of Thursby. (209) 

Burdett= Newenham.—Mary, sister and h. of Sir 
Wm. Bagenal B., 3rd Bt., m. 1800 Burton, 
son of Sir Edward Newenham, cadet of 
Coolmore, co. Cork. (215) 

Bowyer= Cooke= Smith.—Penelope B. (Bt. coll. 
d. 1820), m. Ist, 1765, Geo, John Cooke, M.D., 
2ndly, Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Smith, and had 
several children by Ist husband, (225) 


Bowyer= Burville—Wm. B. (Bt. coll.),m. and 

ad issue Richard (b. 1718), Wm., and 

Juliana (who m. Rev. Geo. Burville of Buxley, 
Kent, and had issue). (225) 

Bowyer= Jennings.—Diana B. (da. of Sir Wm, 
B., 2nd Bt.) m. Ph. Jennings of Duddleston, 
Salop, and had Edward, b. 1706. (225) 

Barnardiston= Goate.—Mary B. of Bury, Suffolk, 
m. Edward Goate of Brentsleigh, Suffolk. 
temp. 1730. (235) 

Codrington= Gore=La GAatinais=Magon.—Emilia 
Mary Caroline C.,m. 1861 Lieut.-Col. James 
Pollock Gore, and Sophia Mary, m. 1857 Gus- 
tave Bernard de La GAtinais of Valle, das. of 
4th Bt., and Mary Anne Eleanor, sister of 
4th Bt., m. 1825 Charles Magon, a French 
officer. (29) 

Codrington= Bernard.—Mary C., da. of 2nd Bt., 
m. George Bernard. (29) a 

Codrington= Bourchier.—Jane Barbara C. m, 
Capt. Sir Thomas Bourchier, K.C.B., R.N. 
(30) 

Chaloner= Melthorpe.—Catherine C. of Guisboro’, 
m. G. Melthorpe of York. (133) 

Chaloner= Bowen= Wynch.—Charlotte C., 
1787, m. Thomas Barton Bowen, barrister, 
and Williamina, C., b. 1793, m. Col. Alex. 
Wynch (and had 2 das.), das. of Wm. C. of 
Guisboro’. (131) 

Chaloner= Edmonson.—Louisa C., sister of wife 
of Ist E. of Harewood (1761), m. Rev. Edward 
Edmonson, Vicar of Cokingham. (131) 

Chaloner= Greville. Dorothy C. of Guisboro’, b- 
1766, m. Rev. Robert Greville, Rector of 
Bonsall and Winstone, Dorset. (132) 

Chaloner= Graham.—Cordelia C., m. 1732 Rich. 
Graham of Whitewell, 3rd son of Sir R. 
Graham of Norton Conyers, 2nd Bt. (137) 

Charlton= Pasqualino.—Mary, da. of Wm. John 
C. of Hesleyside, m. 1850 the Marquis 
Giuseppe Pasqualino of Palermo, and had 
issue. (161) 

Conyers = Hardy = Hutchinson = Barker.—Jane, 
Elizabeth, and Dorothy, das. and cohs. 
of Sir Thos. C., 9th Bt., m. respectively, in 
1778, 1785, and 1795, Wm. Hardy, Joseph 
Hutchinson, and Joseph Barker, all working- 
men of Chester-le-Street. (165) 

Constable= Stanhope= Blakiston= Smith.— Mar- 
garet C. (d. 1663) m. Sir Edward Stanhope 
of Edlington and Grimston, co, York, and 
Mary C. m. ec. 1610 Sir Thomas Blakiston, 
Ist Bt., and had Margaret B. and Mary B., 
wife of Sir Thos. Smith of Broxton, Notts, 
with issue. (168, 169) 

Cholmley= Dutton.—Catherine C., m. Richard 
Dutton of Whitley. (181) 

Cary = Charters = Grattan = Grant. — Charlotte 
Maria C., b. 1764, wife of Samuel Charters, 
and had issue; Lucia C., m. 1783 Major 
John Grattan, 100th Regt. ; Lavinia Matilda 
C., unmarried ; and Hon. Emilia Sophia C., m. 
1798 Major Chas. Thos. Grant of Grant, 
sisters of 8th and 9th Viscounts Falkland. 
(194) 

Cary= Law= Chapman. Hon. Mary Elizabeth 
C. (d. 1783) m. Ven. John Law, Archd. of 
Rochester ; Hon, Frances, Hon. Mary ; and 
=a C., m. 1799 Anthony Chapman. 
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Constable=More.—Hon. Catherine C. (V. Dunbar). 
m. ¢, 1665 John More of Kirklington, and had 
John and Winifred, both living 1717. (118) 

Callander = Napier = Dunmore. — John Alex. C. 
cadet of Craigforth, b. 1809, and his sisters 
Charlotte Frances, m. 1832 Robert Dunmore 
Napier of Ballykinrain, and Agnes, m,. 
1836 William Dunmore, H.E.I.C.S. (123) 

Cartwright= Middleton.—Dorothy and Anne C., 
one of whom m, Sir Middleton. Their 
sister Jane m, 1755 Sir Digby Legard, 
5th Bt. (99) 

Connor= Perrott.—William C., M.D., Geo. C., 
Capt. 28th Regt., and their sister Eliz. 
Mary C., wife of Sam. Willy Perrott, living 
about 1860. (210) 

Cox= Lyon.—Anne C.,, sister and h. of 10th, 11th, 
a8 _— Bts. (I. 1706), m. Rev. Thos, Lyon. 

Cecil.—Robert, Philip, and Wm. C., yr. sons of 
2nd E. of Salisbury, (226) 

Cotton= Hurt.—Jane, m. 1741 Thos. Hurt of 
Warfield, Berks ; Eliz. Frances ; and Mary, 
das. and cohs, of Sir John C., 6th Bt. (241) 

Cotton= Dennis.—Dorothy (da. of Sir John C., 
3rd Bt., d. 1702) m. Wm. Dennis of co. 
Glouc. (241) 

Douglas of Cavers.—Had James Douglas of 
— (d. 1861) any brothers or sisters ? 
(96) 

(Marquis de) Ruvieny. 
12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


DERBYSHIRE INscRIBED STONE.—Can any 
one throw light upon the origin and date of 
an inscribed stone lately discovered in North 
Derbyshire ? It is flat and circular, dia- 
meter 13 in., depth about 6 in., and of some 
very hard black stone. The following 
inscription, in large letters, is incised rather 
deeply on the surface :— 

GARD-BOIS 
BASSIN 
DE 

SEYSSEL. 


There is a design resembling cross keys in low 
relief on a small squared portion of the 
circumference. JERMYN. 


Twyrorp Famity.—Can any of your 
readers give me _ information respecting 
the wife and children of John Twyford, 
baptized at Semington, Wiltshire, 29 Dec., 
1646 ? He is believed to have left two sons 
and three daughters, and to have been the 
great-grandfather of Samuel Twyford, born 
17 Jan., 1710, of Portsea, Hants, timber- 
merchant, who died 9 March, 1771 (M.I. 
Portsea) ; but the intermediate generations 
require verification. One of John’s grand- 
daughters married Benjamin Gooder, and 
another Anthony Kington of Widcombe. 


Brooke or CopHaM.—I wonder if any of 
your readers can enlighten me as to who is 
the present representative of the old family 
of Brooke of Cobham. With the attainder of 
Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, the barony 
came to an end, and his estates were forfeited. 
His son William Brooke was knighted, and 
a small pittance granted him out of the 
large estates to which he was heir. He 
married twice: firstly a daughter of Lord 
Dacre, and secondly a daughter of Sir 
Moyes Hill, Bt., by whom he had three 
daughters. Are any of these daughters 
descendants living ? , 

I see that in 1645 the barony was revived 
in;the person of Sir John Brooke (a barony by 
patent, and not a continuation). I am 
anxious to trace his connexion with the 
Brookes, Lords Cobham. 

In the present day the only connexion I 
know of Brooke of Cobham is Brooke of 
Ufford, Suffolk. I am told that the late 
Capt. Brooke of Ufford claimed the title 
of Lord Cobham, but do not know if this 
is true. If so, it would look as if he had 
been the nearest representative of the last 
Lord Cobham, and therefore his eldest son, 
Col. Brooke (late Ist Life Guards), would 
be the present head of this old family, who 
were among the most powerful nobles during 
many reigns, and gave soldiers, statesmen, 
and ambassadors to our country. 

ENQUIRER. 

Paris. 

‘““Wuetrs” as A NAME FOR BROKEN 
WateR.—The rough water in the Humber 
off Hessle is known as ‘‘ Hessle Whelps.’ 
The lesser waves which follow on the 
‘“‘eagre”? as it runs up the Trent are also 
‘‘ whelps.”?> What is the derivation of the 
word ? Does it signify a little wave, because 
a whelp is little when compared with a dog ? 
or has it some connexion with weallan, 
to well up, to seethe, or wellan, which has the 
same meaning ? HEssLE WHELP. 


GramMaticaL GENDER.—I should feel 
grateful to any of your readers who would 
enlighten me as to the true meaning and 
origin of the grammatical gender which is 
still used in many languages. In Old 
English it found a place, but has long been 
discarded, without any resulting incon- 
venience so far as I know. To give an 
example to illustrate my meaning: the 
word table is feminine in French, though 
obviously the article itself can have no sex ; 
while, on the other hand, the German for a 


girl (mddchen) is, I believe, neuter, though 
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here the sex is indubitable. Thus these 
distinctions have apparently no relation 
to sex in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word. Whether they follow a euphony so 
delicate and refined as to be appreciable 
only by those who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the language I cannot say. 
H. W—p. 


[The French language not having a neuter gender, 
table must consequently be treated as masculine or 
feminine; and as ¢abwa was feminine in Latin, 
table has become feminine in French. 

With respect to Méddchen, it is the rule in German 
that all diminutives are treated as neuter. Thus 
although Magd is feminine, its diminutive follows 
the rule relating to that class of words, and becomes 
neuter grammatically. } 


AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
the couplet 

Who fied full soon on the first of 
But bade the rest keep fighting, sama 
occurs ? 

The ‘first of June” no doubt refers to 
Lord Howe’s victory off Ushant that day, 
and the hero of the verse was, I think, a 
French admiral who took part in the battle. 
I have, however, been quite unable to trace 
the source of the lines. W. H. Cooke. 


Shine as the countenance of a priest of old 


Against a flame about a sacrific 
Kindled by fire from heaven— . 
So glad was he. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


MicHaEL Marrrarre, 1668-1747.—Who 
were his parents, and when and where 
was he born? The ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxv. 384, 
says only that he “‘ was born in France in 
1668 of Protestant parents, who about the 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
sought refuge in England.” G. F. R. B. 


JoHN Mapiet, M.D., 1612 ?~70.—When 
and whom did he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xxxvi. 113, does not say. G. F. R. B. 


Witu1am Mrrrorp was steward of the 
Westminster School Anniversary Dinner in 
1781. His address is given ‘as Berners 
Street. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him? G. F. R. B. 


_ Tomas Owen is said to have di 
in 1814, and to have been buried in “pistes 
is-Gaer Church, Carnarvonshire 
xlii. 456). I should be glad to ascertain 
the exact date of hisdeath. G. F. R. B. 


MicHarEL NEWTON OF BEVERLY: HIS 
Arms.—In George Taylor’s memoir of Robert 
Surtees, the historian of the County Palatine 
of Durham, the second issue of which was 
published with additions by the Surtees 
Society under the editorship of the Rev. 
James Raine the elder, the following passage 
occurs, quoted from a letter written by 
Surtees to Sir Walter Scott :— 

‘IT am tempted to add here an heraldic bearing 
inserted by Mr. Gyll in Gwillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
now in my hands: ‘ He beareth per pale or and 
arg., over all a spectre passant shrouded sable, 
by the name of Michael Newton of Beverly, Esq., 
in Yorkshire,’ probably the only attempt ever 
recorded to describe "an unembodied spirit in 
heraldry. The common arms of Newton are 
Sable, two cross thighbones proper, which perhaps 
suggested the above. I must apologize for the 
length of the above, but I could not well tell you 
in fewer words on what authority the extract 
rested.” 

Can any one say if ever there was a 
Michael Newton of Beverly, Esq., and, if so, 
whether he bore the above arms? The 
editor of the second edition tells the reader in 
a note that “ Gyll’s ‘ Gwillim’ is now my 
property, but I find in it no trace of such an 
entry.” 

This in itself is no disproof of the asser- 
tion of Surtees. The statement may not 
have been written in the margin, but 
scribbled on paper put between the pages, 
and afterwards lost ; but in the investiga- 
tion of the matter it is well to bear in mind 
that Surtees was wont to jest with his own 
modern verses, which on more than one 
occasion he passed off as ancient. Heraldry 
as well as poetry may therefore have led him 


Kina’s Puace, Piccapitty.—This small 
court is described variously as being in 
Duke Street or Little Duke Street, Piccadilly, 
or Pall Mall, and obviously from its nomen- 
clature it must have been in the neighbour- 
hood of King Street. In the several maps 
that I have consulted, from Rocque’s of 
1744 to Laurie and Whittle’s of 1776, in the 
Crace Collection at the British Museum, the 
name of King’s Place does‘not appear. 

Nevertheless, there is a clue to the exact 
site in ‘ The Meretriciad,’ by Capt. Edward 
Thompson, which describes it as 

a snug entry leading out Pell Mell...... 

Between th’ Hotel and Tory Almack’s House. 
Almack’s Rooms were in King Street, and 
as the yard of ‘“‘ The Rose and Crown Inn” 
was situated on the south side of this same 
street, opposite the end of Duke Street, I am 
inclined to think that King’s Place was a 
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small court leading out of a street known 
as Little Duke Street, between King Street 
and Pall Mall. Will some one familiar with 
the topography of this part of London about 
1760 give me further information ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


THREE CCC Court.—In 1761 there was a 
eourt so named on Garlick Hill, Thames 
Street. It is believed to have been so 
named after a sign of ‘“‘ The Three CCC.” 
What was the origin of the sign ? 

J. HotpEN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


Replies. 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY: HELL-FIRE 
CLUB. 
(10S. xii. 467.) 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER’S recent contribu- 
tion leads one to hope that he contemplates 
anew and exhaustive biography of Wilkes, 
which is certainly much needed. We 
may rest assured that admiration for the 
fascinating ‘ patriot” will not blind Mr. 
SHORTER to the faults of his hero, and that 
he will be content to allow manifest virtues 
to condone obvious indiscretions. The 
story of John Wilkes is apt to lure one to- 
wards dangerous pitfalls, and even such a 
cautious critic as the late Mr. C. W. Dilke 
based some of his conclusions with regard to 
the ‘ Essay on Woman’ upon false premises. 

In my ae notes upon Med- 
menham Abbey I have discovered the follow- 
ing references :— 

1. ‘The Poems....of Paul Whitehead 
....With....his Life....,” by Capt. Edward 
Thompson (G. Kearsley, 1777).—On pp. 
xxxiii—viil. of the Life is a full description of 
the “‘ Franciscans ” of Medmenham Abbey. 
Thompson was a scandalous writer of the 
period, and there is no doubt that he knew 
his subject. I have examined several of his 
poems in ‘ The Court of Cupid’ with con- 
siderable care, and I found many of his 
statements corroborated by contemporary 
newspapers and magazines. What he says 
of Medmenham Abbey is worthy of atten- 
tion. 

2. ‘Nocturnal Revels: or, The History 
of King’s Place.” By a Monk of the Order 
of St. Francis. 2 vols. Printed for M. 
Goadby, Paternoster Row, 1779. — The 
Introduction in vol. i. of this scarce book 
contains a description of “‘Medmenham 
Priory * and of the ‘“‘ Monks of St. Francis,” 


which might usefully be compared with Capt. 
Thompson’s account. Still, I regard it 
with suspicion. This observation, how- 
ever, does not apply to the rest of the work, 
which is a valuable document. 

3. ‘The Grenville Papers.’ Edited by 
W. J. Smith. 4 vols. 1852.—In vol. 1. 
p- 126 there is a possible allusion to Wilkes’s 
association with the Monks of St. Francis in 
1754. 

4. ‘ Churchill’s Poems.’—‘ The Candidate,’ 
written in 1764, contains a reference to Med- 
menham (ll. 695-702). The Aldine edition, 
vol. ii. p. 221, has a note on the subject. 

5. Town and Country Magazine.—Vol. i. 
pp. 122-3 (March, 1769) contains an account 
upon which the description in ‘ Nocturnal 
Revels * ten years later was evidently based. 
Medmenham Abbey and the rites of the 
‘**Monks * are described at full length in 
vol. v. pp. 245-6. There is also a sketch 
of Sir Francis Dashwood’s life in the ‘ His- 
tories of the Téte-a-Tétes,’ vol. vi. p. 9. 

6. ‘ Abbey of Kilkhampton ’ (G. Kearsley, 
1780).—See the epitaphs on Lord Le De- 
spencer and Sir Thomas Stapleton, pp. 56, 
100. 

7. ‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum.’ 
Pisanus Fraxi (H. S. Ashbee). Privately 
printed, 1877.—There is a note on Le De- 
spencer, p. 211. 

8. ‘ Paterson’s Roads’ (ed. 1826), pp. 
99-100. 

For obvious reasons I have selected the 
more obscure references, as no doubt Mr. 
SHorTER has collected the better-known 
ones, such as those of Walpole and Wraxall. 
No apology is necessary for consulting even 
the most seemingly worthless authority. 
As Taine remarked, ‘Il n’y a pas de 
mauvais documents.” 

Is there any evidence that the Order 
of the Monks of St. Francis at Medmenham 
Abbey (which does not appear to have been 
styled the Hell-Fire Club till late in the 
century) was founded as early as 1742? 
George Knapton’s picture of Sir Francis 
Dashwood adoring the statue of Venus is 
said to have been painted in this year, for 
the Society of Dilettanti, but this in itself 
is not sufficient to indicate the date of the 
foundation of the ‘“ Franciscans.” 

In addition to the above documents, Mr. 
SHORTER should examine the contemporary 
caricatures in the Print-Room at the British 
Museum, where he will be able also to con- 
sult the ‘Catalogue of Prints and Draw- 
ings.” I would refer him to the ‘ Satires,’ 
Division I. vol. iii.fpart ii. pp. 1239, and 
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vol. iv. pp. 306-8, where he will find further 
information about Medmenham Abbey. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fair Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


The monks were called Franciscans after 
the founder, Sir Francis Dashwood, and it 
would be interesting if Mr. SHoRTER would 
give reasons for his opinion that the Club 
was purely political. There was, of course, 
a similar Club which met weekly at the top of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and the members 
were virtually the same. Was this political ? 
See Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of the Reign of 
King George ITI.,’ 1845, p. 313. 

That Wilkes was probably a member may 
be inferred from his notes on Churchill’s 
poem ‘ The Candidate,’ where he says: ‘‘ Sir 
Francis Dashwood, Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
Paul Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and other 
gentlemen to the number of twelve, rented 
the Abbey, and often retired there in 
summer” ; and then he gives a description 
of the Abbey, &c. Wilkes also only printed 
twelve copies of the ‘Essay on Woman,’ 
presumably as presents to the twelve mem- 
bers. If the Club was political, it is rather 
strange that the members numbered twelve 
and each bore the name of an apostle. 

Wilkes’s description of West Wycombe, 
the villa of Lord le Despencer, might also be 
looked at in ‘Letters between Various 
Persons and John Wilkes, Esq., 1769,’ 
vol. i. pp. 42-8. 

About thirty years ago The Saturday 
Review had a good notice of Johnstone’s 
Chrysal.” J. Carton. 

Dublin. 


Under the title ‘Monks of St. Francis,’ 
Chambers, ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 608, gives a 
brief account of the Medmenham fraternity. 
His authority is Lipscomb’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Buckingham,’ 
vol. i. p. 481, and vol. iii. p. 615. ‘* When 
Dr. Lipscomb published his elaborate work,’ 
says Chambers, ‘‘ he could hear of but one 
surviving member of the Order of St. 
Francis, and he in extreme old age, together 
with a gentleman who had been admitted 
to a few meetings while yet too young to be 
made a member.” The name of John 
Wilkes occurs among the members mentioned 
by Chambers. It is not, however, asserted 
that he was one of the founders of the 
society. 

In Cunningham’s edition of ‘ Walpole’s 
Letters,’ i. 58, the editor states in a foot- 
note that 

‘*Lord Le Despencer, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer during Lord Bute’s administration......is 


now chiefly remembered for his share, with Wilkes 
and Paul Whitehead, in founding a dissolute and 
blasphemous association called the Hell-Fire Club 
or the Monks of Medmenham Abbey.” 

If the Club, as asserted, was founded in 
1742, Cunningham’s statement is mani- 
festly absurd. Wilkes was then a _ boy 
of only fifteen. Three years afterwards Dr. 
Carlyle of Inveresk met him, a student at 
Leyden, and was much interested in his 
appearance and conversation, as indeed were 
most people who came in contact with 
Wilkes. See Carlyle’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
pp. 168-70. But while Wilkes was not one 
of the founders of the Medmenham Club, 
there can be little doubt that he was a 
member. The odiuwm theologicum which has 
pursued his memory cannot altogether 
account for the universal testimony to his 
connexion with the society. Even so sane 
and discriminating an historian as Sir 
George Trevelyan, in his ‘ Early History of 
Charles James Fox,’ admits the validity 
of that testimony. WaALtterR Scort. 

Stirling. 


WatrHeor, Eart or NORTHUMBERLAND 
(10 S. xii. 447).—Will these considerations 
help to solve the question as to the parentage 
of Ralf de Toeni’s wife ? 

1. In Domesday Book—Essex, LV., the 
land of Countess Judith, Beventrue (Becon- 
tree) Hundred—is the entry : ‘‘ Wilcumestou 
(Walthamstow) was held by Earl Wallef 
in King Edward’s time as a manor and as 
x} hides.” 

2. In Morant’s ‘ History of Essex ’ (vol. i. 
p. 32) the authorities for the statements 
that Ralf de Toni, son of Ralf de Toni, 
standard-bearer to the Conqueror, married 
Alice or Judith, daughter of Earl Waltheof, 
and that they had two sons, Roger and Hugh, 
and several daughters, are given as ‘ Will. 
Gemmeticen. (William of Jumieges), 268, 312 ; 
Orderic Vital. 501,813.” 

3. Morant cites (I.) the ‘ Testa de Nevill’ 
as proof that a Ralf de Toni held Walt- 
hamstow Manor by service of attending the 
king in his wars ; and (II.) ‘‘ Placita 25 Hen. 
III. crast. Mic. rot. 21, in dorso,”’ as evidence 
that this Ralf’s wife, Petronilla, claimed one- 
third of Walthamstow—as her dower, no 
doubt. 

4. Essex Domesday shows that Ralf 
de Toeni, presumably the standard-bearer, 
held lands in Harlow Hundred, and it is 
certain that the head of his barony was at 
Flamstead in Herts—whether Flamstead 
near Dunstable or Flamstead End, near 
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Waltham Cross, I do not know. The Tonis 
were, therefore, fairly near neighbours to 
Walthamstow. 

5. The principal manor in Walthamstow 
is, and time out of mind has been, called 
Walthamstow Toni or High Hall, and these 
names may be read on the manorial boundary 
posts, of which there are many. 

6. There are two other manors in Walt- 
hamstow parish (besides a small reputed 
manor, Salisbury Hall): Walthamstow 
Francis or Low Hall and Higham Bemsted. 
Of these, the latter appears in Domesday 
Book as part of the land of Peter de Valoigne, 
but Walthamstow Francis is not mentioned 
there. Walthamstow Francis was, no doubt, 
carved, by sub-infeudation, out of the 
principal manor shortly after Domesday 
Survey, for there is clear evidence (see 
Morant’s ‘ Essex ’) that it was held by Simon 
de Senlis and his descendants as a separate 
manor. In fact, it looks as if Earl Waitheof’s 
manor of Walthamstow was divided, one part 
being given to Maud’s husband, de Senlis, 
and the other part to Judith’s (or Alice’s) 
husband, de Toni. 

The de Tonis certainly held the principal 
manor, by the title of Walthamstow Toni, 
for several generations. If the tradition 
that they got it by the marriage of their 
ancestor Ralf with Earl Waltheof’s daughter, 
Judith or Alice, is incorrect, how did it 
come to them ? F. S. EDEN. 
Maycroft, Fytield Road, Walthamstow. 


I find that the ‘ D.N.B.’ has an article 
on Ralph of Toesny, which, being inserted 
under Ralph instead of under Toesny, had 
escaped my notice. This article introduces 
a new element of confusion, as it states that 
Ralph married ‘“ Adeliza, daughter of 
Waltheof,” whilst under Waltheof the lady’s 
name is given as Judith, as I stated pre- 
viously. G. H. Waite. 

Lowestoft. 


CHEVRON BETWEEN THREE Roses, 1630 
(10 S. xii. 488).—I have a list of sixty-five 
families who bear the above arms, but it is 
impossible to tell which of them is intended 
to be commemorated in the monument 
alluded to by Worcester, as he does not 
give tincture or metal (fur would be too 
distinct to be overlooked) of field, ordinary, 
or charge. If WorcresTeR would like me 
to do so, I will send him this list of sixty-five 
families, and then, if he has access to a 
pedigree of the family whose arms are 
represented on the other half of the shield, 
he may be able with something like certainty 


to decide to whom this coat belongs, as it is 
apparently that of husband and wife. If, 
on the other hand, he can discover the 
tinctures or metals, I may perhaps be able 
to help him to identify the family without 
such reference to a pedigree. 
Frep. C. Frost, F.S.I. 
Teignmouth. 


A chevron between three roses, varied 
as to colour, is borne by nearly a hundred 


families. See Papworth’s ‘Ordinary of 
British Armorials.” Worcester should 
specify colours. Du 


Crowaay or Crowele Famity (10 S. xii. 
488).—The arms of this family as given 
in Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ are: Gyronny 
of eight vert and argent ; on a chief of the 
last, an eagle displayed gules. Crest, an 
arm from the elbow, holding a key, proper. 

If WorcEsTER will communicate with me, 
I shall be happy to supply him with further 
information. S. D. C. 

(Mr. HonpEN MacMicuaet also refers to Burke. } 


LANGUAGE AND PuysiocgNomy (10 8. xii- 
365, 416).—In this connexion I would 
refer to the extremely curious plates at the 
end of the ‘Alphabeti veré Naturalis 
Hebraici Brevissima Delineatio ’ of F. M. B. 
at Helmont. These show the mechanical 
production of the various letters, and though 
the anatomy of the mouth, la , &e., is 
peculiar, an attempt is made to establish a 
certain connexion between phonetic sounds 
and the organs of speech, and the external 
parts of the mouth and face. My edition 
was published at Sultzbach in 1657. 

E. E. STREET. 


I think St. Swirxin would find much 
that would interest him on this head (gene- 
rally if not specifically) in Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley’s *‘ Races of Europe.’ 

As regards the sharpness of the Hebrew 
features, it is, I believe, more pronounced 
in the male than in the female type; for 
this reason I am led to conclude that the 
formation of the nose is in great part 


artificial, if not wholly so. N. W. HILt. 
New York. 
Finperts: ‘‘ WHEN THE DEVIL GOES 


A-NUTTING ” (10 S. xii. 388).—Like other 
sacred festivals, that of the Exaltation of 
the Holy Cross, so far as secular customs 
were engrafted upon it, reverted in respect 
to such customs, in course of time, almost 
to the character of the heathen festivals 
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which the observances of the Christian 
Church sometimes displaced. To such 
customs the word “‘ profane’ in its literal 
sense, might well have been applied. 

Holy-Rood Day, the 14th of September, 
is believed to celebrate primarily the con- 
secration of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem by Bishop Macarius, at the 
command of Constantine (335 a.D.), although 
some would see in it a commemoration of the 
vision of the Cross seen by the emperor. 
It is, however, says the Rev. Robert Sinker, 
to the victory of Heraclius over the Persians, 
and his subsequent restoration of the Cross 
to its shrine at Jerusalem, that the renown of 
the festival is mainly due (‘ Dict. Chr. 
Antiq.’). 

But the sanctity of the day became 
violated by the devil, who is “‘ a busy bishop 
in his own diocese,”® the proverb says, and 
he must needs go nutting with those whose 
intentions were originally those of innocent 
recreation. So, like the May Day customs, 
Holy Rood nutting degenerated, as -the 
following from ‘ Poor Robin,’ 1709, tends 
to show :— 

The devil, as the common people say, 
Doth go a-nutting on Holy-Rood day ; 
And sure such leachery in some doth lurk, 
Going a-nutting do the devil’s work. 
Vide Brand's ‘ Pop. Antigq.’ 

There does not appear, however, to be any 
particular legend associated with the devil 
and nutting on this day. That it was the 
custom to go a-nutting on Holy-Rood Day 
is shown by a passage in the old play of 
‘Grim the Collier of Croydon * :— 

This day, they say, is called Holy-Rood Day 

And all the youth are a-nutting gone. 

In accordance with the Old Gentleman’s well- 
known character were all his appurtenances, 
and a common saying was ‘‘ as black as the 
devil’s nutting-bag.” 
J. 
[Mr. W. Scorr also thanked for reply. ] 


N. Brooxke’s ‘ OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY,’ 
1798 (10 S. xii. 289).—N. Brooke is said to 
have been an M.D. of Bath, where his book 
was published in 1797, according to Watt and 
Allibone. He left England in 1785, invested 
with some kind of authoritative commission 
to investigate the state of commerce between 
Italy and Great Britain. Apparently he 
was an eyewitness of the terrible eruption 
of Vesuvius which destroyed the town of 
Torre del Greco in 1794. On the French 
invasion of Italy he was obliged to leave 
the country with the loss of considerable 
property. 


In devoting a few lines to Brooke, ‘A 
Biographical Dictionary of the Living 
Authors of Great Britain’ strikes a some- 
what tragic note :— 

‘* Since the publication of the letters which he 
wrote....Dr. B. has been afflicted with blindness. 
Before he left this country he presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a plan for the 
improvement of our foreign commerce, which, 
during his absence, was carried into a law, and 
produced an important accession to the revenue. 
In his publication Dr. B. has expressed a hope 
that his services might experience some reward 
at a time when it would be peculiarly acceptable.” 
He was apparently living in 1816, when the 
‘ Dictionary ’ was published ; but probably 
his hope of reward was not fulfilled. 

WALTER Scorr. 

Stirling. 


STRAWBERRY Hitt CaTaLoGuE: ‘ ANDES 
WaLpouian® ’ (108. vii. 461, 517; xii. 216, 
294, 353, 430, 491).—‘ Aides Walpoliane * 
is easily to be found, and is probably in any 
public library to which Curious may have 
access. My copy is the third edition, 1767. 
In addition to the description of the pictures 
in Houghton Hall, there are two pieces : 
one called ‘ A Sermon on Painting, preached 
before the Earl of Orford at Houghton, 
1742, on the text Psalm exv. 5 (the preacher’s 
name is not given); and the other ‘A 
Journey to Houghton,’ a poem by the Rev. 
Mr. Whaley. 

If Curtous cannot conveniently see a 
copy of the book, I shall be happy to lend 
him mine, in the perfect confidence that he 
does not belong to the greater of C. Lamb’s 
races of men. L. A. W. 

10, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Sir Simon” (10 8. xii. 490).— 
‘* Old Sir Simon ” was a hotel as well. The 
following is from the ‘ History of Lancaster,’ 
by Cross Fleury, ed. 1891, p. 456 :— 

“The Old Sir Simon Hotel had originally a 
thatched roof and curiously shaped casement 
lights, and the signboard bore upon it the figure 
of a man smoking..... The old signboard sold 
for a decent sum when the quaint inn was 
demolished.” 

I suppose both market and inn are named 
after the same personage. 8. L. Perry. 


ENGLISH COUNTESS AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
(10 S. xii. 368).—Possibly this lady can be 
identified as Mary, Viscountess Muskerry. 
She was the only child of the fifth Earl of 
Clanricarde, and was married three times— 
first to Charles, Viscount Muskerry ; secondly, 
to Robert Villiers, Viscount Purbeck, who 
died in 1686 ; and thirdly to Robert Fielding, 
Esq. She died in August, 1698. 
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One of her aunts married the Hon. Edward 
Butler, son of the sixth Earl of Ormonde ; 
and her second husband, Viscount Purbeck, 
was cousin to Mary, Countess of Arran. 

Lady Muskerry resided at Somerhill, Ton- 
bridge, and her husband was lord of the 
manor on which the mineral springs, other- 
wise The Wells,” are situated. 

She was apparently a well-known character 
at Tunbridge Wells, and in my copy of an 
old guide relating to the place the following 
appears :— 

‘* The two darling foibles of this lady were dress 
and dancing. Magnificence of dress was totally 
incompatible with her figure, which was that of a 
woman enceinte without being so; but she hada 
much better reason for limping, for of two legs 
uncommonly short, one was much shorter than 
the other; a face suitable to this description 
completed the tout ensemble of this disagreeable 
figure—for though her dancing was still more in- 
supportable, she never missed a ball at Court, 
and the Queen had so much complaisance for the 
public as to make her dance.”’ 

According to the ‘Mémoires de Gram- 
mont ’ her ladyship must have been the butt 
for the maids of honour, as several ludicrous 
anecdotes are related concerning her. 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


CHILDREN WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (10S. xii. 365).—Dr. Samuel Freeman, 
Dean of Peterborough, when Rector of 
SS. Anne and Agnes with St. John Zachary, 
London, bestowed his Christian name, solely 
and without addition, upon no fewer than 
three sons, the entries in the parish register 
(kept by the Rector himself at all times) 
running thus :-— 

18 Jan., 1684.*—‘‘ Samuel y*® son of Samuel 
& Susannah ffreeman, Rect’, was xtn’d.” 

23 April, 1688.—‘‘Sam. y* son of Dr. Sa, 
ffreeman, Rectt of this Parish, & Susan his wife, 
born Apr. 5.”’ 

16 July, 1689.—‘‘ Samuel y® son of Sam. 
ffreeman, D.D., & Susan his wife, borne June 29.”’ 


McMurray. 


I have several times come across instances 
of children with the same Christian name 
in old wills, but the duplicated name has 
always been John, as in the instance quoted 
by Mr. Lums. Is it possible that one might 
be named after John the Baptist, the other 
after the Evangelist ? 

G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


An important case of two brothers bearing 
the same Christian name, that has escaped 
the notice of readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ is that of 


* This date is New Style as regards the year. 


the two sons of Edward III.—William, 
the second, born 1336 at Hatfield, Yorks, 
who died soon after ; and William, the sixth, 
born at Windsor, 1347, died 1357; see 
‘D.N.B.’ and Miss Strickland’s memoir of 
Queen Philippa. Strange to say, neither 
Burke nor Lodge notes the birth of the 
latter prince in their tables of the royal 
lineage. 

The query put by Mr. C. R. HaInes at 
10 S. vii. 413 relates, not to the brothers of 
the Protector Somerset, but to his sons. 
The eldest by his first wife, Sir Edward 
Seymour, was the ancestor of the Dukes of 
Somerset ; while Sir Edward by the second 
wife became Earl of Hertford, and married 
Lady Katharine Grey. This was stated at 
18. xi. 133. N. W. 

New York. 


WoopeEn SuHIPs: THEIR LonGeEvity (108. 
xii. 467).—The subjoined note in the hand- 
writing of Admiral Sir T. Byam Martin 
may be of interest :— 


‘** James [II.] escaped from Rochester in a 
small vessel of about 80 tons burthen belonging 
to the Dockyard, and it is a curious fact that the 
very same vessel has continued in the King’s 
service from that time to the present moment, 
employed in conveying stores from one dock- 
yard to another, and has from the time that she 
took James to France ever gone by the name of 
the Royal Escape. I once took occasion to point 
the vessel out to the present King William IV., 
who said, as William III. might have said, ‘ She 
did a good service for my family.’ 

‘*T have a snuff-box made from ame the 


original timber of this vessel. . B. M. 

* Oct. 6, 1833.” 

I wonder when the ship was finally broken 
up. B. D, 


DEVONSHIRE REGIMENT (10 S. xii. 490).— 
In reply to Mr. BLEACKLEY’s inquiry, I may 
say that I have before me as I write ‘ His- 
torical Records of the Ist Devon Militia 
(4th Battalion the Devonshire Regiment), 
with a Notice of the 2nd and North Devon, 
Militia Regiments,” by Col. H. Walrond. 
4th Battalion the Devonshire Regiment, 
with 27 illustrations (Longmans & Co., 1897). 
At p. 24 Col. Walrond says :— 

“A regiment was raised this year [1685] among 
the loyal men of Devon, Somerset, and Dorset, by 
the Duke of Beaufort, called the Duke of Beaufort’s 
Musketeers, which subsequently became the North 
Devon Regiment, and is now the Devonshire Regi- 
ment. This was not, however, the first regiment 
raised in Devon, as in 1681 the ‘Tangerine Regi- 
ment,’ now the King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regi- 
ment (4th), was raised in Exeter and the neighbour- 
hood by the Duke of Albemarle.” 

< A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 
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An exceedingly fine lithograph (2 ft. by 
1 ft. 6 in.), by A. H. Swiss, Army Printer of 
111, Fore Street, Devonport, was published 
about a decade ago, and forms a concise 
history of the Devonshire Regiment from its 
formation in 1685 until 1895. It gives 
admirable illustrations of the first captain’s 
colour in 1687, and of the present colours 
(two), and full-length pictures of a musketeer 
in 1686, a company officer in 1790, and a 
sergeant of modern times. The letterpress 
accompanying these illustrations is stated 
to be abbreviated from the official records. 

Harry Hens. 


PaRaAMoR FAMiIty OF Kent (10 S. xii. 
329, 397).—Mr. E. R. MarsuHaty will find 
some additional information respecting the 
Minster branch of this family, supplementing 
that given by Planché, in the Visitation of 
Kent taken by the College of Heralds in 
1663-8, and published by the Harleian 
Society, No. 54. 

The name occurs frequently in the parish 
registers of Margate, and there are eight 
entries concerning the family in those of 
St. Laurence, Ramsgate, 1560-1653; the 
latter have been printed. 

Richard Paramor, weaver, was an “ In- 
trante” (admitted to live and trade on 
payment of an annual fine) of Northgate, 
Canterbury, in 1489-92 and 1495-6; his 
fine was 8d. See ‘ Intrantes of Canterbury 
1392-1592,’ by J. M. Cowper. : 

In the adjacent county of Sussex there 
was a Roger Paramorer or Paramor, member 
of Parliament for the Rape of Bramber, 
Hundred of Steyning, 1307 (Horsfield’s 
‘Sussex ’). He is presumably the same 
person referred to in the following quotation 
from the Feet of Fines 33 Ed. I. in the same 
work 

** Rape of Bramber (Su 
and Matilas his wife 
Parramer one messuage and four acres, 

“William Paramour, late abbot’ ili 
was impleade e 
(Patent. Rolls, 25 ‘Edw. 

The following early occurrences of the 
name may be of interest to Mr. MARSHALL : 

Richard and William Paramor, Normandy, 
1198 (‘The Norman People and _ their 

ohn Paramour, Lincolnshire (Hund 
Rolls, about 1273).....De 
shire (ibid.). 

John, the son of William Paramours of 
Effingham (Surrey), mentioned 1325-6 (Hist. 
MSS. Com., vol. ix.). : 
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Richard Paramore was of Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, about 1606 (Hist. MSS. Com., * Earl 
of Verulam’s Papers ’). 

Thomas Paramour, member of Parlia- 
ment for Lyme Regis, co. Dorset, about 
1654. 

Holeombe Paramore was a place-name 
in Devonshire about the fifteenth century 
(Inquisitions Post Mortem temp. Henry 
Vit.) C. WARBURTON BRAND. 


(Mr. Harry Hens also thanked for reply.] 


Baran” orn Barane” (10'S. xii. 
467).—According to Calisch, boei is the 
Dutch for “buoy,” and boietang (not 
beijang) is a sea term, and means * tongs. 
to jam [join ?] the cords.” L. L. K. 


I suggest buyong (Malay), an earthenware 
jar, spelt in Dutch bejong, and misspelt 
beijang by an eighteenth-century super- 
cargo. There is a Malay word bujang, but 
this signifies a bachelor, an unlikely item of 
cargo, and the Dutch spelling is betjang. 

S. PonpeER. 

Torquay. 


Is not the Dutch be@ijen=(?) chains or 
irons, 7.e., prison chains, intended ? 
J. MacMIcHakEL. 


Tuomas Moore’s WIFE (10S. xii. 427).— 
See ‘A Book of Memories,’ by 8. C. Hall 
(London, 1870), p. 21 :— 

“Though her [Mrs. Moore’s] early beauty had 
faded under the influence of time and anxiety, 
enough was left not only to tell of what she had 
been, but to excite love and admiration then. 
Her figure and carriage were perfect; every 
movement was graceful; her head and throat 
were exquisitely moulded; and_ her voice, 
when she spoke, was soft and clear. Moore 
once said to me: ‘ My Bessy’s eyes were larger 
before she wept them away for her children.’ 
But when I knew her, the sockets were large. 
but the soft, brown eyes fell, as it were, back, 
All her other features were really beautiful : the 
delicate nose ; the sweet and{expressive mouth ; 
the dimples, now here, now there; the chin 
so soft and rounded; the face a_ perfect oval. 
Even at that time no one could have entered 
a room without murmuring, ‘ What a lovely 
woman !’”’ 

Mrs. Moore died at Sloperton Cottage, 
4 Sept., 1865, and was buried beside her 
husband and three of her children in the 
churchyard of Bromham, near Chippenham. 
Mr. Hall says that she left what she had to 
her nephew Charles Murray. He was dead 
at the time Mr. Hall wrote, but was survived 
by a widow and two daughters. 

Is it not likely that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe has a portrait of Mrs. Moore at. 
Bowood ? Wo. H. PEET. 
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MonvuMENTs TO AMERICAN InprAns (10 
xii. 87, 230, 358).—The question as to the 
nationality of Attucks is not so uncertain 
as Mr. ALBERT MattTHews thinks (see the 
second reference). I have in my possession 
a copy of The Boston Gazette of 12 March, 
1770, containing a full account of the so- 
called massacre of 5 March, and according 
to the paper the man was presumably a 
half-caste negro. The portion dealing with 
him is as follows :— 

“A mulatto man, named Crispus Attucks, 
who was born in Framlingham, but lately 
belonged to New Providence, and was here in order 
to go for North Carolina, also killed instantly ; 
two balls entering his breast, one of them in 
special goring the right lobe of the lungs, and a 
geet part of the liver most horribly.” 

Subject to the better knowledge of your 
American correspondents, I think this is 
conclusive as to Attucks’s negro blood, as 
if a native Indian his birthplace and sub- 
sequent movements would not be so accu- 
rately known or chronicled, and I under- 
stand also that the word ‘‘ mulatto * would 
not have been used unless one of the parents 
was of negro race. 

The newspaper, which is strongly anti- 
British, gives a very vivid account of the 
whole business. A great portion of the 
issue is taken up with copies of the resolu- 
tions passed by the towns round Boston, 
pledging themselves not to use any British 
goods, and denouncing those who do; and 
among the names of the citizens prominent 
in asserting their rights are those of Hancock, 
Adams, and others who afterwards became 
famous. EDWARD STEVENS. 

Melbourne. 


CHARTERHOUSE GRAMMAR ScHooL, 1515 
{10 S. xii. 468).—The Nately from which 
John Jakys entered New College, Oxford, 
would be not Netley, but Up-Nately, a 
parish on the Basingstoke Canal, five miles 
east from Basingstoke. 

JoHN P. STILWELL. 

Yateley, Hants. 


** Mar” in MARDYKE (105. xii. 310, 475). 
—‘* Mardyke”’ would seem to denote the 
dyke or drain ‘through the marsh,” that 
which passes through the three Saltfleetbys 
in Lincolnshire on the north side of the 
main road. In St. Peter’s parish it is 
comparatively small, though larger than 
the field-drains in ‘“‘The Marsh”; but, 
receiving tributary drains all the way, it 
becomes, in St. Clement’s parish, quite wide 
and deep, a remarkable-looking drain indeed, 
and might be taken for a river, were it not 


absolutely straight. At any rate, it may 

well be regarded as the “marsh dyke” ; 

I do not know of another like it in that 

neighbourhood. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


DEANERIES UNATTACHED TO CATHEDRALS 
(10 S. xii. 469).—I know no work on this 
subject, but another Irish Deanery not 
mentioned by R. B. is that of Raphoe, held 
by the Very Rev. Edward Chichester (sub- 
sequently 4th Marquis of Donegall) from 
1832 till his death in 1889. As EB, 

Bessell’s Green, Kent. 


In this county (Durham) there were 
deans of the collegiate churches of Auck- 
land St. Andrew, Chester-le-Street, Darling- 
ton, and Lanchester, and each had its 
prebends. There are old buildings at each 
place (except Chester) still known as *‘ the 
deanery’; but on the site of the Deanery 
at Chester-le-Street a comparatively modern 
mansion has been erected, which is still 
called ‘‘ The Deanery.” 

The collegiate church of Middleham, 
Yorkshire, had also its dean and prebends. 

B—R. 

South Shields. 


Probably the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott 
would say in his ‘ Cathedralia.’ 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaet. 


SeLBy, Yorks: ITs Pecutiar” Court 
AND ParisH REGISTERS (10 8S. xii. 409, 475). 
8. 8. M‘Dowa tt does not quite touch 
the point of my inquiry. J know that the 
original registers in a more or less imperfect 


state are at Selby; but I want infor- 
mation about what are known as_ the 
Bishops’ Transcripts, which one would 


expect to find at the Diocesan Registry, 
York. On inquiry I am told that they are 
not there because Selby was a Peculiar Court. 
Where are these transcripts now, if they 
have been preserved ? 

It appears to me that the parishes within 
the Peculiar Court should have sent the 
copy of their register to the bishop, as re- 
quired by the ordinance of 1597. 

Henry FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Though I cannot give Cox. FisHwickK any 
information as to the registers from 1636 
to 1715, it may be worth while to point out, 
in case he does not know it, that extracts 
from the registers for many of the years 
1728-63 are to be found in the British 
Museum. They are Add. Charters 45913-33. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. | 


xii. 509).— 

For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first. 
Fruitless inquiries for the source of this line 
were made at 38. il. 166 and 45. viii. 426. 

We 


BAKERS’ SERVANTS, c. 1440 (10 S. xii. 
427, 498).—On the analogy of proweour= 
purveyor in Langland (Stratmann-Bradley), 
sowreour may mean surveyor, with no dis- 
cordant sense. 


Canon Pepuine (10 S. xii. 367).—The 
Christian name of Canon Pelling was John. 
In ‘ The Fruits of Endowment,’ London, 
1840, the following entry occurs: ‘‘ Pelling, 
John, D.D. Canon, Windsor [published] 
Sermon: Before the Clergy (Exod. xx. 5). 
1709.” 

I am unable to say who his parents were, 


except that possibly his father may have 


been the Rev. Edward Pelling, D.D., Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, who between 
1673 and 1696 published a considerable 
number of theological works. See Darling’s 
‘ Cyclopedia Bibliographica,’ vol. ii. 

W. Scort. 


Dr. JAMES BRADLEY, ASTRONOMER 
Royat (10 8. xii. 489).—There is a pedigree 
extant of the family of Bradley by Rouge 
Croix, but whether the original or a copy 
of it is in the College of Arms, or not, I do 
not know. J. HotpEN MacMicHaert. 


; Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Growth of the English House: a Short History 
of its Architectural Development from 1100 to 
1800. By J. Alfred Gotch. (Batsford.) 

Ir is our pleasant duty every now and then to 

direct the attention of the public to a wholly 

admirable book: we feel sure that readers of 
°“N & Q.’ will agree with us that Mr. Gotch’s 
latest publication is entitled to that distinction. 

In the space of 300 pages he deals with over 

200 historical houses, illustrating his remarks 

by 214 photographs, drawings, or plans. He 

writes for the general public, making no demand 
on any knowledge of architecture, though pro- 


fessional students will find much in it to interest. 


them. All sorts of buildings, from Norman keeps 
to mansions in St. James’s Square, are described 
in turn, and the chain of development from first 
to last is kept steadily in view. 

Considered as a dwelling-house, a Norman 
keep must have been singularly uncomfortable 
from every point of view—cold, dark, and in- 
convenient: it had but one merit, that of being 


safe from a sudden surprise. Mr. Gotch’s full 


| 

description of Castle Hedingham—the great 
fortress of the De Veres—shows us the best side 
of one of the finest of its kind. To us it has but 
one merit, spacious rooms, and its defects are 
many: windows too small to make the rooms 
cheerful, yet quite large enough to make it cold 
in the absence of any glazing; each side of the 
room an outside wall; a fireplace with a short 
flue and small vents ; the sleeping-places (if any) 
mere bunks in recesses burrowed in the walls ; 
cooking carried on either in the hall itself or at 
long distances from it. Peak Castle in Derbyshire 
must have been very much harder to live in. It 
had two rooms (perhaps four if an attic and a 
cellar floor were ever constructed and used), 
the lower lit by two small slits in the wall, the 
upper (measuring 22 ft. by 19 ft.) having in addi- 
tion two closets hollowed in the walls. There 
were no fireplaces, and there is no trace of hearths, 
though probably they existed. Yet this was a 
famous place in its time, and many of the peel 
towers on the Borders built three centuries later 
were little better. 

All these towers were four-square, the round 
| tower finding little favour in England (we except 
| Windsor), as at the time of its vogue in France 
Englishmen were building fortified or moated 
,/manor houses. What is really curious and un- 
explained is the building of such a place as 
Tattershall Castle (half way between Lincoln and 
Boston) on the model of a Norman tower so late 
as the middle of the fifteenth century. We can 
understand the use of Warkworth Castle—its 
contemporary—and admire the skill shown in 
planning it, so as to combine something of the 
comfort of a manor house with the security of a 
fortress; but Tattershall seems built to no 
purpose—it was not a dwelling-place for the 
man who built South Wingfield Manor House. 

However it may be, the great single room 
of the Norman Castle suited the temperament of 
English builders, for it was the central point of 
domestic architecture till Stuart times, The first 
fortified manor houses consisted of a great hall, 
with a kitchen near the doorway for the service, 
and a solar at the other end as a retiring room 
for the lord. Every important building down 
to the days of Elizabeth repeated and enlarged 
on this plan—the kitchen developing into the 
servants’ wing, the solar into the family apart- 
ments. Lastly, the hall began to lose its import- 
ance : in some houses it becomes a gallery running 
the whole length of the front, in others it is a mere 
parlour. Mr. Gotch has described many fine 
examples of the hall in its various stages. The 
finest of them, and the earliest, is Oakham Castle, 
in Rutland ; while Stokesay Castle in Shropshire 
is a later and very interesting form. No work 
on English homes could possibly omit Haddon 
Hall or Kenilworth Castle, but it will be seen that 
the author has gone to considerable pains to 
avoid hackneyed examples. His account of the 
kitchens at Stanton Harcourt and Glastonbury 
is extremely good. 

Mr. Gotch is at his best, we think, in the 
chapters dealing with Elizabethan and Jacobean 
houses—interiors and exteriors alike—but especi- 
ally when treating of the decorative plaster 


and panelling; and he is least happy when 
| referring to “the influence of the Amateurs.” 
| The elevation of fig. 159 from Kent’s ‘ Designs of 
| Inigo Jones ’ is almost a copy of one of Palladio’s 
drawings with a few banal additions; while 
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many of the houses figured in the chapter on the 
Palladian style do not recall any features of his 
work. Of course the truth is that no one could 
live in England in a really Palladian house—one 
would have to follow Lord Chesterfield’s advice 
and live in a house opposite to enjoy a view of it. 
The reaction from the grand style to the “ ugly 
but comfortable ”’ is comprehensible, if deplorable. 

No work will ever displace in our affections 
Turner and Parker’s ‘ Domestic Architecture in 
the Middle Ages,’ but Mr. Gotch’s little book 
will stand beside it on our shelves. It is just 
the sort of book to give to any one who is inclined 
to be interested about old buildings without 
knowing much of them. Without any parade 
of teaching, it will direct attention to obvious 
features of style and set the student on the right 
track. One feature we are specially pleased with 
is the ‘ Chronological List of Castles and Houses.’ 
It does not pretend to include even all the more 
notable historic houses of England, but it is a 
beginning, and the buildings given here, being 
all dated, will serve to fix the dates of many others 
whose origin is unknown. <A complete list of the 
historic houses of England is not an impossible 
undertaking, and we should like to see it done. 
Unfortunately, there are difficulties in the way. 
Travelling is often costly and uncomfortable 
in England. Here is a book describing 200 fine 
buildings, but one’s heart sinks when one realizes 
that the attempt to see any of them out of the 
beaten tourist track means a day’s labour, the 
discomfort of bad food, and, probably, overcharge 
for it. An association like the Touring Club de 
France is badly wanted in England for the educa- 
tion of English hotel-keepers. All the same we 
are grateful to Mr. Gotch for having mapped out 
new objects of interest in rural England, and 
refreshed our memories of old friends. 


The Fortnightly opens with the first three 
chapters of Meredith’s posthumous novel, ‘ Celt 
and Saxon.’ So far the Celt only is exhibited 
in a young Irishman, who comes to Wales on a 
chivalrous quest concerning his brother. Mr. 
Garvin’s review of ‘ Imperial and Foreign Affairs ’ 
is almost entirely concerned with Germany and 
the question of the Navy, and is a good example 
of his vigorous writing. Mr. W.S. Lilly in ‘ Eyes 
and No Eyes’ considers the Irish question, and 
no more succeeds in giving an impartial view 
than most writers. Mr. Lifly’s style is too heavy 
to be attractive. ‘The Later Heroines of 
Maurice Maeterlinck ’ are the subject of a pretty 
piece of prose by his wife. The version in English 
by Mr. A. T. de Mattos is excellent. Mr. Archi- 
bald Hurd considers ‘The Naval Issue’ once 
more, and declares that our present fleet is 
“admittedly above a_ two-Power standard. 
He regards 41,000,000. as necessary for the 
Navy Estimates of the coming year. Mr. 
E. H. Pickersgill writes on ‘ Imprisonment for 
Debt,’ proposing changes in the law which seem 
to us by no means sure to do good. The Com- 
mittee on the subject of which he was chairman 
were divided in opinion, but he claims a majority 
for his views. Mr. Alfred Stead dwells on the 
virtues of ‘ Prince Ito, Patriot and Statesman, 
which are generally recognized by the thoughtful. 
Prof. H. H. Turner has an interesting article 
on ‘ Migrating Stars,’ and belongs to the small 
body of scientific men who can both write and 


- observe. Mr. F. G. Aflalo in ‘The Mind of the 


Sportsman > reviews several recent books on 
sport. Fiction in The Fortnightly is generally 
worth reading, and ‘ An Unofficial Divorce,’ by 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds, is an effective story of a 
fisherman and his brother who married the 
wrong girls, and changed their wives to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

In The Nineteenth Century Sir Bampfyl 
Fuller writes, doubtless, sense 
Indian Responsibilities of Liberal Politicians,’ 
but his style is too full and wordy to please 
the public of to-day. The title of ‘A General 
Strike’ is hardly justified by Mr. B. ©, Molloy’s 
article. What he considers is a strike of coal- 
miners so general as to paralyze virtually all 
industry. Co-partnership is the panacea 
offered, which does not seem so easy as this 
interesting paper suggests. M. André Beauniecr 
writes delightful French in ‘La Littérature 
Frangaise Contemporaine,’ which is, like that of 
other countries, in a state of anarchy, and suffer- 
ing from too much writing by everybody. Former 
good readers are now bad writers. Symbolism 
is no longer a power in poetry. The theatre 
attracts literary talent, and the results are gene- 
rally deplorable, for writers seek to flatter the 
least respectable desires of the multitude. 
Novelists have not the public they had in the 
days of Zola and Daudet. It is suggested that 
Anatole France is not so original as he was 
thought to be. His many imitators do not count. 
M. Maurice Barrés and M. Jules Lemaitre are 
selected as worthy of special notice, and brilliantly 
characterized. In ‘The Making of a Poet’ 
Mr. -Stephen Gwynn brings forward for praise 
the work of Mr. W. H. Davies and Mr. James 
Stephens, and his summary is both fair and 
attractive. Incidentally, he makes some general 
statements which seem to us of doubtful validity. 
‘Some Reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone,’ by Sir 
Algernon West, are pleasant, though, like other 
papers on the subject, they remind us_ that 
Gladstone either had no Boswell, or did not 
often say notable things. ‘A Self-Supporting 
Penal Labour Colony,’ by Edith Sellers, is an 
account of Witzwil in Switzerland. The Director, 
whose name is not given, must be a remarkable 
organizer, with a sympathetic Government at 
his back. Nothing better than such a combina- 
tion can be wished for solution at home of the 
problem of the unemployable. Miss Rose 
Bradley has an article which is both lively and 
instructive on ‘ Boswell and a Corsican Patriot.’ 
The title ‘In the Shadow of the Tower’ gives 
no idea of the pathetic human interest of Mr. 
Gabriel Costa’s account of a morning at the 
London Appeal Board under the Aliens’ Act, 
In the little office in Great Tower Street many an 
alien, driven by persecution and want from his 
native land, gains the chance of a fresh start in 
England, or learns, alas! that ‘‘ the hoped-for 
life of freedom in a free country is not destined 
to be found.” Miss Viola Tree is new to us as a 
writer, She succeeds in extracting matter of 
interest from the Blue-book on ‘ The Censorship 
of Stage Plays,’ though it seems to us tolerably 
absurd to talk about ‘‘the high intellectual 
standard of both questions and answers.” In 
‘The Ito Legend’ Mr. F. T. Piggott adds from 
personal recollections to the chorus of praise 
which surrounds the memory of the far-seeing 


patriot. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. RicHARD CAMERON’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
228 contains, as usual, a number of works of 
Scottish interest. Other items include the Cole- 
ridge and Prothero edition of Byron, 1898-1904, 
13 vols., cloth, as new, 1l. 15s.; Kinglake’s 
* Crimea,’ 9 vols., 11. 6s. ; ‘ Fine Art Illustrations 
of Scott,’ 13 vols., folio, 11. 5s.; and the Works 
of ‘Christopher North,” vols., half-calf, 
il. 15s. Under Napoleon is Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, Sunday, 3 Jan., to 26 Dec., 1813, 
folio, boards, 9s. 6d. The numbers contain full 
details of Napoleon’s campaigns, with accounts 
of the disastrous retreat from Russia and of 
Wellington’s Peninsular campaign. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 179 contains 
books from the library of the late Frederick 
Hendriks, most of them with prints, autograph 
letters, and notes. Byron, complete edition in 
one volume, extra-illustrated with Finden’s 
engravings and a series of female portraits, 
green morocco extra, a fine copy, 1850, 15s. 
Under Dickens is Ward’s ‘ Memoir,’ illustrated 
with 50 portraits of Dickens and his contem- 
poraries, and six autograph letters from Albert 
Smith, Forster, and others, calf extra, 1882, 
31. 3s. Under Heraldry is Sylvanus Morgan’s 
“Treatise of Honor and Honorable Men,’ the 
Author’s unpublished manuscript, 170 pages, 
with drawings of coats of arms (inserted is the 
title-page of ‘ The Sphere of Gentry,’ containing 
the Author’s portrait), 1642, 7/. 10s. Under 
Roxburghe Club is a volume containing Dibdin’s 
‘Song to be sung at Roxburger’s Hall,’ ‘ Diary of 
Roger Payne,’ &c., with a collection of 200 illus- 
trations, royal 8vo, half-russia, 2/. 12s. Among 
miscellaneous books are works under Ballads and 
Bibliography. Under Calderon is MacCarthy’s 
translation of three dramas of Calderon, 1870, 
ll. ls. There is a rare and curious book under 
Drinking: ‘ A Warning-Piece to all Drunkards 
and Health-drinkers,’ full of accounts of the 
untimely end of persons alleged to have been 
killed by drink, 1682, 2/. 2s. A fine large copy of 
Fletcher’s ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,’ first 
elition, small 4to, half-morocco, Oxford, Leonard 
Lichfield, 1640, is 81. 10s.; the first edition of 
‘The Egoist,’ 3 vols., original cloth, library 
ticket removed from covers, 1879, 21. 10s.; and 
a rare copy of Boccaccio’s ‘De Preclaris Mulie- 
ribus,’ 1475, crimson morocco, 221, 


Mr. John Hitchman’s Birmingham Christmas 
Catalogue contains the Autograph Edition of 
Ruskin, 8 vols., full morocco extra, 91. 9s. ; 
Lucas’s edition of Charles Lamb, 8 vols., half- 
levant, 4/1. 12s. 6d.; J. M. Barrie’s Novels, 
Author’s Edition, 10 vols., 2l. 5s.;  Catlin’s 
‘North American Indians,’ 2 vols., 10s. ; 
Scharf and Cust’s ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ 11. 5s. ; 
Wyon’s ‘ Great Seals of England,’ folio, 21. 8s. ; 
Thackeray’s Novels, 7 vols., first editions (except 
‘Vanity Fair,’ which is the second issue of the 
first), half-levant, 51. 5s.; and the first edition, in 
the original wrapper, of Swinburne’s ‘ Ode on the 
Proclamation of the French Republic,’ 1870, 15s. 

Mr. Hitchman has also a short list (No. 500) 
of a few interesting books at reduced prices, 
including Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Carlyle, Bradshaw Society 
Publications, St. John Hope’s ‘ Order of the 
Garter,’ &. 


Mr. Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 173 contains 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Windsor Castle,’ ‘ Old St. Paul’s,’ 
and ‘ The Miser’s Daughter,’ the 3 vols. as new, 
1844-8, 15/1. 15s.; black-letter cditions of 
Foxe’s works; the Library Edition of Froude’s 
‘ History,’ 12 vols., cloth, uncut, 1856-70, 41. 4s, ; 
a set of Lever’s novels, original illustrations, 
16 vols., half-calf, 81. 8s. ; Staunton’s edition of 
Shakespeare with Gilbert’s illustrations, 3 vols., 
1858, 1. 1s.; and Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography,’ 3 vols., 1850, 12s. Under 
Cruikshankiana is a collection of 81 plates, 
folio, original boards, McLean, 1/. 10s. There 
are nearly 300 items devoted to Irish Topography 
and Literature. 

Mr. T. Thorp’s Catalogue 41 contains a collec- 
tion of Mrs. Inchbald’s Manuscript Diaries, 
101. 10s. Under Hogarth is a set of original 
drawings inserted in a copy of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
Vols. I.-III., bound in one thick small 8vo 
volume, rough half-calf (date cut from title), 
about 1765. These seven drawings are executed, 
Mr. Thorp states, ‘‘in Hogarth’s best style,” 
price 1051. Among the Addenda will be found 
under Hogarth an atlas folio, half-calf, containing 
79 plates, fine early impressions, 1738-90, 81. 10s. 
Under America are some early maps. There are 
many juvenile books, ranging from 1760; and 
there is a list of book-plates recently purchased. 
Works under London include an extra-illustrated 
copy of Brayley, the 4 vols. extended to 10, 
1816, 71. 10s.; and a ‘ Register of Admissions 
to Gray’s Inn,’ 1521-1889, with Register of Mar- 
riages 1695-1754,’ by Joseph Foster, privately 
printed, 1889, 12s. 6d. Among speeches are those 
of Sir Robert Peel, with explanatory index, 4 vols., 
1853, 21. 10s. Under Wordsworth is Moxon’s 
edition, 6 vols., original cloth, uncut, 1841, 11. 16s, 

Mr. Thorp issues from Guildford Catalogue 20, 
which contains works on Zoology, Botany, 
Astronomy, and Physics. 


[Reviews of other Catalogues held over.] 


THe Rey. Joun Pickrorp.—We are sorry to 
notice the death on December 30th of the Rev. 
John Pickford, Rector of Newbourne, Suffolk, at 
the age of 80. He was one of the steadiest corre- 
spondents to our columns, and kept up to the last 
a vivid interest in history, antiquities of all sorts, 
his Oxford friends, and the classics. He wrote a 
‘Life of Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore.’ At 
10 S. xii. 376 he pointed out that his first communi- 
cation to us appeared as long ago as 19 July, 1856, 
in the Second Series. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 16, col. 2, 1. 19, for 
read ganjah. 
R. B—r (‘“ Jookery-parkery ”).—See 10 S. iv. 87, 


1 A and the articles on hocus-pocus in the 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


(JANUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


_ CUSTOMERS’ “DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


J POOLE & CO, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c., 


for a Quotation. 


R. McCASKIE, 
BOOKS, OLD PRINTS 


(CARICATURES, PORTRAITS, ETCHINGS, 
FANCY, &c.), 


AUTOGRAPHS, DRAWINGS, &c. 


For Collectors of moderate means. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


27, MARYLEBONE LANE, W. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books : 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 


The Largest and Best Stock of 


Second-hand and New Remainder Books 


in the World. 
WRITE FOR OUR JANUARY CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


Journ 


ARE YOU IN WANT OF 
Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 
of Reference ? 
IF SO, WRITE TO US! 


cialists in the procuring and supplying of Works 

rtment of Literature, New or Second Hand; 

ransactions, Reviews, and Magazines, in Sets, 
Series, Odd Vols. or Parts, 


E, GEORGE & SONS, 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


Telephone: 5150 CENTRAL, 
Telegraphic and Cable Address : GEORGETTA, LONDON. 


WeareS 
in eve ie 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


My Speciality is Library Sets 
AUTHORS, WITH CO SOLOURED PLATES, 
OLD_LHE npale OR EARLY BOOKS ON GARDENING, 
DITIONS DE LOX OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
OLD DRAMATISTS, EARLY AND FIRST EDITIONS, &e. 


{f you have anything likely to suit me, Write or 
Telephone. 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE ANSWERED. 
G. H. BROWN, Bookseller, 
118, EDGWARE ROAD, 
MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W. 


L. C. BRAUN, 


DENMARK STREET, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 


(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


17, 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


75, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES RECENTLY ISSUED :— 


India, Ceylon, China, Japan. 
16 pages. 


Africa— Books, Drawings, Engravings. 
12 pages. 


Early Printed Books, Garden Literature 


Strawberry Hill Press Books, &c. 
56 pages. 


Remainder List—Some important Modern Books 
at Specially Reduced Prices. 


CATALOGUES IN PREPARATION :— 


Alpine Literature. 
12 pages. 


Antiquarian and Architectural Catalogue. 
About 36 pages. 


Publishe a ekly b: JOHN C. FRANCIS anil J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printe: 
EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, &.C.—Saturday, Jan nuary 8, 1910 
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